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The growth of vublic relations can be traced 
back many years; however, World War II is generally 
regarded as the beginning of modern public relations. 
Its rapid srowth can be attributed to technological 
and sociological changes that have had such an imnvact 
on our interdevendent society. Public relations in 
buSiness and the military nada Similar besinnings and 
employ the same basic techniques, modified only by the 
purpose and objectives of the organization. Some of 
these technicues are described in both settings. 

The Secretary of the Navy guest cruise progran, 
imitiated and organazed, by the sOrri ceo. int omiwrems 
provides orientation cruises for civilian guests 
selected by the Naval Districts in the United Staves. 


The program functions by providing space on various 


pata 





Ships and inviting three to ten guests to join the 
Saaps ior a few days and perticinate in operations at 
sea. The primary objective is to achieve public under- 
scvanding of what the Navy does, how it overates, and 
wiat its problems are. 

LeSCarchy Ua tari viGmed wand wconmuntes ts on. basic 
objectives of public relations, has uncovered the tneory 
@f Une CiOo-Suep tev ourconmiinca ons Tore eemec pie 
of internersonal influence nas resulted in new public 
relations techniques that attempt to capitalize on opm sen 
ie6aders and their iniluence. Locating and 2ecenc17 7 ioe 
Opinion Leaders is @ cdifiicult, Cucvnoredmpods: orcs 
task. Some general characteristics and techniques dis- 
GOVELrCO ley eoesceanca Jee ec. secuesccar 

puccessiul puolic relations premraia arc tac 
result of careful vlanning and research  oropce Veco. 
and objective evaluations of results. Measuring effective- 
ness is a problem not casily solved. From the results of 
a-survey of district public aiiairewar) (come terms 
Guests, and personal interviews with guests and commanding 
officers, the author has attempted to evaluate the cruise 
program for effectiveness. Several problem areas are cdis-~ 
cussed and recommendations made to help solve these vrob- 


lems. Other action is suggested to improve the program. 
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PNERODUS TiLON 


Tnis study of the guest cruise yvrogram is an 
attempt to investigate and analyze the program in the 
light .of the author's experience as a Naval officer, 
eqdicionel researcn into nublic rélations tecnnicues, 
and the academic instruction received during a year's 
Peauate study. 

Tne basic aim is to determine how the program 
operates and functions, disclose some of the problem 
areas, and make recommendations and suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of this public relations 
erm. CuUC. 

The gathering of research material and in- 
mormavion has been accomplished generally throuca tye 
SEus of survey cuestionnaires--one to public relations 


personnel in the Navy wno operate and administer the 


orogram, the other to former Navy guests who participated 


in cruises in 1965. Personal interviews and correspondence 


Witun Ship commanding officers and personnel in tae Oritec 


Peel ormmautom provraed, addivionalmaatuarn. 





CHAPTER I 


Pe RISE ANOVROLS OF PUBLIC REDATMONS 





Growth of Public Relations 

biG MOd6rn up we relavulons OGactlLelonemeon vom 
Say can trace the development of his’ profession ae far 
back as the Romans and the Greeks. Its increasing in- 
nortance as a modern business practice can be sub- 
stantiated by the activities of such men as Samuel Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, George Creel, and Edward L. Bernaysa, 
Toe tenor of the art can be followed in the change from 
an initial attitude of “the public be damned" to the 
present feeling of “the public be informed." 

The changes in public relations techniques and 
activities have been wrought by a changing nation. The 
farse. Halt of the twentieth century has brousnt an 
evalenche of change . America has quickly moved from an 
asrarian society of small towns, small organizations, 
and face-to-face relationships. No longer is the nation 
marrerscd in the country, the farm, ana the vililearescr. 
chant. Today America has become an industrial society 
Ot big, cities, big organizations, and impersonal re= 


Lationships--a world of comnléx organizations, big 





Structures, anc a massive fluid society. These far 
reaching changes are tne result of several basic trends: 


The world's population explosion brought about by 
an increasing birth rate and conquest of disease, 


Urbanization, wnicn sees more end more neonle 
being jammed into large metrovolitan complexes, 
creating new frictions and complex community 
problems. 

Automation of production of goods, wnich pro- 
roundly affects the nature of work, reécuirements 
for work, and the problems of investment capital 
god marke Ging . 

ie ecrsins Level Ol education Stam ced oy 
rising requirements for specialized knowledge 

and rising; social expectations in a middle- 

class society. 

The social revolution in the United States, wnich 
is bringing integration in all phases of American 
life in fulfillment of the Constitution's pledge 
Siaecualiuvy Lor aii, 

Most institutions before World War II were not so 
furiously concermed as today's institutions are with 
Spreading information to their constituents and even 
their non=-constituents and with courting that thing 
catled Doublic Opinion. Today, neowever, pup ic relatives 
techniques are commonplace as business, fovernment, and 
special organizations continually attempt to control, 
mola and iniluence public Opinion. These  vecuniaques 


vary little between organizations. Hach Wie 1% mar— 





scott M. Cutilap and Allérnelis Genter 2) Le cman 
Public Relations, (Imelewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), 


ieee ots 





Ls 


ticular application depending upon the voals or ob- 
jJectlives an organization secks to attain. 

poe Le hesurveyvo f pull ic Treda GLoce im sbiac 
corporate world and the military is worthwhile in de- 
termining the role of public relations in the two 


settings. 


rublic Relations and Business 

Rapid industrial advances and an expanding 
economy gave business a larger role in economic affairs 
but left a void in communications with its consumers 
and the general public. Business turmed to extensive 
moc Ou DUDLIC relations to better explain is proprenc. 
Lts volicies, and its dedication to the free enterprise 
system. businessmen in general began to develop a 
ganer sense of responsibility to consumers, sveecknolders, 
employees, and community. 

Every business, large and small, has certaim 
ebjectives that are necessary for Successiul managemen v. 
Moese objectives may be broken down into tnoree seneral 
classes: primary, collateral, and seconcary. 

The primary mission of any business is necessariLy 


one Of Economics. it must supply the public with wo2u- 





“Ralph C. Davis, The Fundamentals of Tov Managce- 
ment, (New York: Harper, 1951), pv. 10. 





ever goods and services it desires at the vrover time and 
Peees, in the required amounts with the desired cualitics, 
and at a price that the customer is willing to pay. Tnus 
SeeuiotneSsman invests a percentarce of nis funds in re- 
pearen=—customer research, market reecarcn, vroduct re- 
Pech, fc, pure research-—in mn e€fiortl to fing out wha 
the customer wants, how he wants it and wny, along with 
information that will enable the businessman to provide 
tor customer needs and desires economically and 

ee rectively. 

Collateral objectives are those that a success- 
ful business must attempt to obtain to some degree without 
Mermecessarily sacrificing its primary objectives. “inis 
Includes personal and social objectives that enter into 
Or are affected by the operations of the puSiness. such 
Bersonal objectives are yalues thaw individuals and couse 
Mameie CUSINeSs or closely associatea vith 10 sceneto 
accuire and distribute among themselves. Thus busineéss 
must concern itself with good wages for employees, <ood 
eabaries Lor execuvives, Sood Givicends 20" invedeors, 
and other values, poth tangible and intangible. Broad 
social objectives include peneral values thaw are 
necessary to the well-being of society and whicn are 


affected by business activity. 





secondary cusiness objectives include those 
values that are needed for the 2ccompliskment of primary 
Bicmcollaveral objectives. They have to do cnbefly wita 
Gconomy»and effectiveness and freauently present difficult 
internal problems of manozement. 

it iS in the “area vor collateral wou, ceu vec 
dealing with personal and social values that public re- 
lations has become such an integral part of general 
business practice. Business has developed a standard 
Pecomaucth 2S a Criteria of the extenuy to warch 2s. iyen 
Gusiness activity is compatible with the public inverese. 
puch Standards condition and control business velavionshios 
Peon cuUSLOMeErs, employees, investors, and tieszencrar 
public. The vublic interest, though broed and someway 
vague, is tne Seneral base uvon which business ethics 
are bullt. The imnortance of standards of conduct, 
matics, ana the public interest: is evidenced by tne 
large amount of time and money tnat is spent in the 
development and maintenance of good public relations. 

"Public confidence depends on whetner the public 


« 


feels that the conduct of the company's business is 


" comments @ con- 


'ricght' with respect to its interest, 
Sidteant in industrial management. ~amd Lutter. une 


function of the public relations executive “should be 





concerned primarily with staff advice to top manarcenent 
concerning ethical problems that may arise from proposed 
business activities." It should not be chiefly the job 
of “selling whatever manacement wishes to do after a 
decision has been made. In the final measure the role 
of a public relations man is something more than a pub- 
licity man--ne has some of the attributes of a business 
statesman. "? 

Tne two decades following the second world war 
Bebusiness, large and snall, embark upon major programe 
of public relations to more adequately satisfy the needs 
and desires of the numerous groups of people who have 
interests in proper conduct of a business organization. 
tnese programs, utilizing all forms of communication, were 
designed to provide a flow of ideas and thoughts between 
poe PpusSiness world and its many publics. dae Gait, etrerius 
of a public relations executive are now directed to those 
publics who “don't understand us,” who “won't cooperate," 
who “won't work as hard as they should, “who won't vote 
eight,“ who “won't give as much as they should.” 

In a comparative study of the public relations 


practices of six corporations, ranging in size from US 





Dae sel. IIS e 





meee! bO the Dravo Gorporation, it was found thet the 
prograns are Similar in most respects, differing only 
in the empnasis placed on certain asvects determined by 
the Sizé of the organization. The study divided public 
rélations into seven areas of similarity. 

it was found in the study that the head of the 
public relations department should be in the top bracket 
Or managenent since it is his responsibility to communi- 
cate his company's policies to the public. Inasmuch as 
the public's reaction, favorable or unfavorable, is de- 
pendent upon the knowledge of the many ramifications that 
make up the day~to-day life of his company. This can 
best be acauired by sitting in on top-level conferences 
in which nolicy is determined and decisions of management 
ome Made. 

Certain basic public relations objectives were 
found in each company: 

(1) Make the company h.iownm as an efficient vro- 
ducer of quality goods and services. 

(2) Build the reputation as a good company 


Wieievwiisch LO ado business. 


C2 
8) 
M 
ct 


(3) Have the company considered a valuable a 


ys e ae 
'F. Rhodes Henderer, A Comparative Otudy som. ue 


metic Relations Practices in Six spa@ustr ial Coro cumegor 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956), 
ID. Coon 








Bemevoe incusurial, Social, and economic life of the 
nation, and of the communitics in which it onerates. 

(4) Achieve and maintain understanding of the 
ecnowny, 1ts policies, problems, and operations. 

The subdivisions of the general public served 
by the companies studied included stockholders, customers, 
employees, suppliers, governmental bodies, specialized 
muolaics, such @8 engineering and scientific gerouna, 2nd 
mec seneral public. 

All the companies agreed that the mass media vlay 
Poe amportant role in public relations 2s a4 venues wor 
Providing; a message to the various pudLics. wine eccen 
company employed news releases, feature stories, and 
maeuure releases. Magazines, comoany publucacions, 
institutional advertising and motion pictures were used 
Mmoevaryin= desrees. 

Although not necessarily considered a medium, 
plant tours were considered an important part or the 
comvmany program. Tne plant tour was found to be an 
excellent metnod for bringing the general vublic into 
Hyer Dlant to observe ILS Giiicient, Laveutmanc jon <10- 
arrangements, its cleanliness and good housekeeping, its 
modern and vleasant working conditions, and the manage- 


ment's sincere interest in the safety of the workmen. 





XO 


ic 28 im the realm of plent-comnunity relations 
thet the plant tour was predominantly utilized. Arranging 
plant tours for teachers and students helped to accuaint 
Scnool children with company products and manufacturing 
mrocesses, and in many instances, was instrumental in 
conditioning the student, many of whom, upon eraduation, 
may join the plant's working force. Inviting leading 
community citizens to tour the comnany also gave manage- 
ment an opportunity to mect on friendly terms with civic 
jeaders. 

jmother important public relations aculviuyer 
round in the many programs for employee information. 
the larger the company, the more important a comorehen- 
Sive program is to gain the understanding and Support. of 
emolovyees. Such a program Ssnould keep employcesa  rerilans 
minornegd On cOrporatlion policies, Objectives 2nd 
achievements so that they will have a sense of being 
taken into management's confidence. It should also 
Smpnasize whe beneLits and opportunities evalilacic ute 
employees, Give recognition to individual achievements 
so that the employees’ pride in their own work may be 
multiplied by the knowledge that their accomolishments 
have been recognized. Special emphasis should be placed 


© the mded Lor every individual to cerry nis wul cage 





iu 28 in the realm of plant-comnunity relations 
that the plant tour was predominantly utilized. Arrancing 
plant tours for teachers and students helped to eccuaint 
scnool children with company products and manufacturing 
processes, and in many instances, was instrumental in 
Conditioning, the student, many of whom, upon graduation, 
nay join the plant's working force. Inviting leading 
community citizens to tour the comnany also gave manage- 
ment an opportunity to meet on friendly terms with civic 
Peacers. 

jmother important public relations 2¢ Uva wees 
round in the many programs for employee information. 
The larger the company, the more imvortant a comvorehen- 
Siveé' program is to gain the understanding and support of 
POLO yGGS., ouch a profram shnomid keep cniployeceac sr roam. 
misolmed On corporation policiés, objectives anc 
achievements so that tney will have a sense of being 
taken into menagement'’s confidence. It should also 
Smpnasize the Denelits and Opportunities aevailavle sco 
Gnployees, Give recognition to inagividual acnievemcnus 
so that the employees' pride in their own work may be 
multivlied by the knowledge that their accomplishments 
have been recognized. Special emphasis should be placed 


on the need for every individual to carry his full shere 
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Cm@meac responsibility for his own success as well as 
his company's, since the prosperity of cach affects the 
Buel. 

PeOuwch Yuoliciey is becoming mores supertans 
@een year in the public relations programs of most 
eomoomics., Ihere is &@ responsibility not only to create 
Mood Will tor the company, but also iavor the public 
@eouu the intesrity, the quality of ius manufactured 
products, and the excellent service that tne comouny 
imenaga~Ss. inis will create in the mind of the consumer 
a desire for the company's products. When this assign- 
Pent. ta properly performed, @end as the market developmens 
end Sales divisions or the company 60 into the market to 
sell the company's vroduct, there should be a receptive 
SHWALENCG. 

BUSINESS DUDLIC TeLlatvions enecomeessece. Wide wane. 
er CO jeclbives, programs, publics,,and Lecaimiques. (-uolmwe 
relations as a management function has pegun to share 
equal importance with financial, production, sales, sang 
versonnel divisions. Increased awareness by business 
GrelLes Social and public responSibprl ities cone cadmce 


a better, end more profitable, relationship with the public. 


Public Relations and the Military 


Military publie relations has -Srown in proner tio 





ame 


Wemuac Size or nearness of any threats to national 
womerruy.e Inus public relations, or in the case of the 
fer oary, oublic information, rapidly expands sere 
times of national emergency and tnen is deemphasized, 
@long witn the size of the military establishment, 
meine DEriods of relavive peace. it is only Since the 
eae, oi World War II and the increasing tension of the 
cold war that each of the military serviccs has realized 
that it is mandatory that the armed forces create pubdlic 
meeorstvandaing, Of their mission. TInat tne pubbicwdees neg 
Mmg@enstvand vie mission of the militery is reilecved in 
toe results of a survey by the Gallup Public Opinion 
Survey, Inc., which revealed that "the civilian public 
@ees not have a clear cut idea of the role of tne various 
branches of the service during wartime. Tney have even 
less understanding of their role during peacetime." 

the constant threat engendered by UNE “COs Vee 
has resulted in maintaining tne largest peacetime milivery 
MemiiZauLon in hiswory. In S&2inine puplLic supperu sen 
Such a large force the armed forces have had to iignav 


Aeon ill babtle against a basic dislike for miliveary 


Pa@ercnt in our culture. Builaing aid maintaining suas 





Gallup Public Opinion Survey, Inc., “Attitudes 


Sr yndule Civilians Toward the Military Services as i2 
Career,” 1955. 





ie 


force has clso resulted in renewed emnnasis on vublic 
relations by the senarate branches in the continual 
canpclens for tianpower and apvropriations. Interservice 
rivalry for talented recruits and Congressional suvvort 
nas been one of the major reasons for advancing vublic 
rebations in the armed forces. 

The days of the old military post, self-contained 
and self-sustaining, sitting on the outskirts of a com- 
munity, an isolated island in an unconcerned community, 
are gone forever. Emphasis has shifted to becoming 2 
Benes Of insvead of apart from the community, <A military 
directive recently recommended that “close contact and 
association with civilians should be encouraged and main- 
tained since a citizens’ army is a result of combined 
miveresiu, C€ifort, and contridution of both wel ucem wana 
public. A mutual exchange of information will enhance 
the military SOE mae 

Hilictary public Trelarions Westie ae, 
respects to its counterpart in the corporate world. Each 
is concerned with the reputation or the organization and 
attempts to Gain public support through public under- 
Suenaine Of DOliciesS, ObjJectives.. and purposes. were 


ganowitz, in his book Tne Professional Soldier, indicates 





Scutlip and Center, 441. 





wnat military public relations is no different from that 
of any industrial corporation, and is actually “supvorted 
and enhanced by the military's vreoccupation with nrotocol 
and good manners." 

Organization of military public relations, like 
industry, requires access to top level management. The 
febbeoary onerates under a centralized structure in which 
resvonsbility for overall programs is vested in the De- 
Bertment of Defense. The Secretary of Déeicnse nas as 
Bees principal stvaif assistant the Assistanu Secretany 
of Defense (Public Affairs) who is resoonsible for an 
integrated public affairs program which will “provide 
the American people with maximum information about the 
Department of Defense consistent with national security 
and initiate and supvort activities contricuting to good 
relations between the Devartment of Defense and all seg- 


§ 


ments of the public at home and abroad.” ach service 


Similarly has a staff assistant, usually a chief of in- 
formation, to implement various service programs. This 
eesonizavion is carried ouw vhrough major stella Ccomnanas 
ee UNiltS WhO Utilize public Information Soecial ccs ecad 


smaller activities who perform this function through tne 
(Morris Janowitz, Tne Professional Soldier, (Glencoe: 
Race hree Press, 1960), D. 261. 
Spevartment of Defense Directive 5122.2, July, 1961. 
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usé oF recular line officers with a collateral duuy as 
eoere ImLOrmauion officer. 

military intormation »rozrems and activities ere 
ali pointed toward keeping the public informed about the 
military forces, including its problems, its objectives, 
and its personnel. fPrimary public relations objectives 
mciude; Sulldtng esteem and réspect for military per= 


pemnel; confidence in the military’s ability to execuce 


~ 


its mission now and in the future; and keeving the nublic 
minormed Of the activities oz the military anc the oan= 
ticipation of military personnel as United States citizens. 
Tas sub-groups or publics of the military are 
Generally daivided into two catefsories--internal and ex- 
mernal. Ihe internel public includes scecivemaucye per 
sonnel and their dependents, reserve personnel, and re- 
ireg nemsonnel. The external pyublic incluges the 
perti cular community im woich a uwmiG as Toceevca.. vic 
General vublic (which includes potential military recruits), 
and the invernational »mublic. Thus there are many separare 
Brouvs who have an interest in the military and ror wnon 
Dartvicular programs are desipmed and imolemenved. 
The military, just its corooress counver > ie, 
religs aesavily on the mass media for a major portion of 


its message. Lach of the services has a large scction 
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that provides news releases to thousends of hometown 
vapers, thus keeping friends and families informed atkout 
what military personnel are doing. Because the military 
memcuen & largee organization it is able to make effective 
use of bools, movies, and television. Even the comics 
play an imvortant part in portraying the separate services 
mous Public. AS a result of Close contact with press 
Pe oresentatives during the wer and Korean action, military 
commanders have Tound that it pays to make themselves 
Beacily accessible to the press. Particularly in the 
realm of community relations have military authorities 
found that a friendly press can help keep a community 
meormdd avout the activities of a local uniteand prov dc 
a mutual understanding; of problems on both sides. 
Counterpart to the plant tour so widely used in 
industry, the onen nousé vlays an important part in vro- 
feces, Close contact between the military and tne very aia 
public, Armed Forces Day programs draw millions e2cis yam 
momune nearest military Dases? These nmial eneecms 
orovide the military an ovportunity to five the civilian 
pecloser —~Limpss of milicary Tiic cco nomic atic ens 
sueroundings., Bach of the three sservices five (orem. 
steno further through careful seléction of groups of 


civilian community leaders and provided tours in déptn 
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tat allow more time for such groups to see and pnartici- 
wate in actual maneuvers and demonstrations. One of the 
more successful vnrograms of this type has been the cuest 
cruises arranged under the auspices of the Secretary of 
mae Navy in which selected community leaders, in small 
@eeuns, Spend 5 to 5 days on a ship as it takes vart in 
Peeininsg exercises and fleet battle problems at sea. ‘The 
fuests are briefed on all aspects of tne shins overations, 
mes 6CUlpment, ana Lts CAanNeDLLEULeS., Se inis proegean 
annually involves several nundred civilians from all over 
the United States and nas given an intimate look at the 
Navy that isn't possible at an open house or base tour. 

With aimost 3 million men In Uniformeit foyemnevcr 
fHeims task xeeping them iniormed of their role ay che 
Peevece, A conSideraclée portion of the public relacions 
effort is directed toward this task. Industry learned 
long ago than an informed employee leads to higner morale 
meerein turn better efriciency. The Samewis tive tinea 
military--a unit with high morale becomes a more effective 
fishting team. 

Product vromotion holds the same priority as in 
the business world. In this instance defense and national 
security is what the military offers the public and it is 


imperative that the public know how and why the military 
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is providing this service. In order to procure, equip, 
train, and maintain the world's largest standing military 
organization it is necessary that tnere be broad public 
eoport. Only throuszh a concerted effort on behalf of 
tne entire defense establishment is it nossible to gain 
and maintain this support. 
fm early survey of public relations practices 

in the Army aotly sums uv tne role of public relations 
fer thie military: 

if the Army is good, the story will be cood--and 

public relations will be good. If the Army is 

bad, the story will be bad and the result bad. 

in the end, public opinion about the Army reflects 

what the Army itself is. That is the wnole secret 

Of Army public relations. All any publ we eel one 

Broun of the Army Can do, in the longs rung tamu 

present the Army as it 18, not as it ought to be. 

No more than that can be expected or achieved. 

Publ we Re lac vons ned wnt 1 vemec 
Ihe common purpose of all efforts of public re- 

lations, whether military or business, is to influence 
the opinion of the many groups and publics that have an 
Bacerest in tne organization. Wo individual, amsti to ce 
are sorcani zation can lons prosper Vithouw puciacCestpronim 
or at least, public indulgence. Tne problem tnen becomes 
Se Of how to iniluence eroun OF public opinaon. 


9u. S. Army, “The Army Information Program," U. S. 
mony tntOornavion Scnool, hor. SNOCUM ys ii.0) 50-8 11.0 Gls 
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It follows that the way to influence the most 
people is to insure that your message is sent to the 
largest number of people. The more peonle who are 
e-eced to 4 message, theoretically, the more wno will 
ea influenced by it. Consequently, one of the most 
widely used technicues in public relations is that of 
trying to influence the public through the mass media, 
Simoly because they reach large numbers of people. 

An early result of widespread use of mass media seemed 
to be that the message generally has more credibility 
if carried as news rather than advertising. 

Recent research, particularly in the field of 
molivical science, has uncovered other vars diac. 
Beoolc Gre influenced. This research nas cencvered around 
mae Giscovery of the so-called “two-step flow of com- 
munications."49 This hynothesis, in essence, indicates 
that mass communication has a less direct influence on the 
heaosronan had been Supposed...” Ihe Dart ucutan decors, 

a Study of voter decision-making during election, Tound 
that in many areas people are more influenced by friends, 
family, and fellow workers than tnrough information vre- 


Semeea in mass media. Further "Stuciles sabco cdecumentca 





10Op, F. Lazarsfeld et al, The Peonle's Choice, 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1948), p. 151. 
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SaLS wneSis end agreed Generally thet the ideas and 
tnousghts in tne mass media flow to opinion leaders who, 
Mm tui, pass on what they read and hear to those of 
ene6ir evcryday associates for whom they are influential. 
Research has revealed that personal. face-to-face 
contacus may be the deciding factor in determining 
megtncr a2 person is influenced or motivated to do a 
Mertain thing or react in a certain way. Thus Lazarcstfeld 
Sora! L0OUnd in their study of voting behavior that ner- 
sonal influence nad a definite impact on the voter de- 
cisions and that personal contacts appeared to have been 
mere frequent and more cifective than the mass media in 
mim luencing voving decisions. Another interesting Gacy 
brousnt out in this study concerns the flow of this 
personal influence. Results indicate that opinion 
Headers are to be found on every level of SoCciecLy and 
presumably are very much like the people whom they in- 
fluence. Another cheracteristic of ovinion leaders re- 
‘vealed in the study is that they were found to be con- 
Siderably more exposed to the radio, newspapers, and 


nagazines, that is, to the formal media of communication.++ 


~ @ 


The obvious imolication of results of the studaie 


C9 


on opinion leaders is the logical assumption that a 





Ligeia. 2 
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public relations program to influence the public will be 
more Successful if opinion leaders can be identified end 
located. If these opinion leaders can be used as vehicles 
for an organization's promotion, oublicity, and information 
messages, then tne task of gaining public support and 
approval can be more effectively accomplished. 

The Navy's guest cruise program attemots to pro- 
vide face-to-face contact between selected community 
leaders and Navymen as they perform their duties at sea 
with the exvectation that such exnosure will imoress unon 
the Suests the importance of the Navy as a vital arm of 
national defense. It is further hoped that these guests, 
Beecked on the basis of their influence aS communivy Peadera, 
will “tell the Navy story” to their family, friends, and 
members of the groups and organizations Vf eee ian Clie 


are affiliated. 





CHAPTER II 


THis GUEST CRUISE PROGRAM 


Navy Public Relations Objectives 


Recognizing the importance of public support 
through nublic understanding, the Navy, as well as 
the other armed services, has provided within its 
organization for the initiation and development of a 
eioLie intormation nrogram that will “mesure toate tae 
puodlic is made aware of the Navy and its functions. 
AS Admiral David L. McDonald, Chief of Naval Operations, 
eommenvced recently: 
lt is not enough for Navymen alone to be con- 
vViNnced that Sea porer 1S Vital to eur seounte. 
Tals conviction must be sufficiently widespread 
among sufficiently influential citizens so that 
there is strong, well-reasoned, logical, factual 
Sunport for tne necessary avvropriations and 
asspenaditures. Public opinion musa reitecurcne 
fact that without sea nower, the United States-- 
with all of its ynower and wealth--would have a 
relatively Small voice dh worka couneuta, 
In discharging the Navy's obligation to keep the puclic 
end tae naval service iniormed, tne Ormice of Ingerman 


is Given the responsibility for developin= public relacrom: 


Proprams and policies. PFPixzure I shove sine oreenizervion 


lpirection, Nov.-Dec., 1965, p. 20. 
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Fig. 1.--Organization of Navy Public Relations. 
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Oi that office. In seneral, the broad information ob- 
jectives include: the understanding of the Navy's role 
today and in the future; encouragement for career service 
and a vigorous Naval Reserve; vublic awareness of the 
need for a modernized fleet to combat the crowing Soviet 


= One of the programs through which this 


navel strenstna. 
public understanding or awareness is achicved is the 
eecretary of the Navy guest cruise prorram. 

Records avaiiabile In tne Uirice Of @inrormmatie: 
indicate that the guest cruise program commenced shortly 
after World War II. During the war naval commanders 
recognized that mass media representatives were vital to 
tne communications between military units and the civilian 
pudlic. kKeporters and newsmen found in the services a 
wealth of news and stories that told the public what 
end now the military was conducting the war. It was 
logical to continue this access during peacetime by in- 
Mitangs reporters aboard for shert cruises sovthiarv uney 
Could observe naval units and crews in action auring 
Operational training exercises. The program was Gradually 
eespended vo include prominent businescmen and wcivic Tenders 


who wielded influence in other spheres. Although newsmen 





eu. Se Navy, Public Information Manual, (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955), vp. 3% - 





mee Sulit Sought Tor thease cruises, the procram nas 
Beoeccncd to include leading citizens from all walks of 
mirc amd all parts of the United States. 

The purpose of the cruise »nrogram is to acquaint 
whe American public with the Navy and with the role of 
scapow6r in insuring national security. Through pro- 
fren, Citizen Leaders firsthand observations of the 
operating forces, the program nromotes subsecuent nublic 
understanding, of the Navy and its relationship with the 
other services. The vrogram is designed to demonstrate 
mne Capabilities amd nigh degree of technical development 
of modern naval weanons. It also emnhasizes the high 
caliber of naval personnel and the specialized training 
required to operate and maintain modern naval armament 


Syeovcms . 


Policies ind Procedures 
One of the first steps in the procram involves 

mMoeiie Shios AVALLaADLe "Tor (uest Crunece ina wiaien 
commanding officers and force commanders, after receiving 
devloyment schedules and exercise and training require- 
menos, novlly the fleet commander that various snips 

will be able to accomodate guests, the number sugsested 
for each Ship, and the times and places recommended for 


coarding and debarking. Tnese ship reports are then 
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ae wow bie Oitice of Iniforme@tion. The Civil Relations 
Branch (on the basis of both past nerformance and demand 
by various naval districts, the ports involved, and numbers 
eiiowed) allots «a poe Oi guest billets to each of 10 
Mev GiSuricts, Tnen the Séparate districts extend 
invitations to guests, based upon a nreviously prevared 
pet OL elicibles. 

Pernaps the most imnortant asnect of the entire 
Peorram involves the selection of potential puests. fhe 
Office of Information outlines broad general requirements 
and criterla. It recommends sélection of persons of 
“wide acquaintance and nigh repute,” that they be chosen 
from all seographic sectors of the United States, and 
include persons from diversified fields of endeavor. 
feruicular emohasis is wlaced on selecting guests tron 
milanda areas where the public has 2ivele contacy wiun 
tone Navy and from cities of less than 100,000 population. 
Representatives of the mass MEdiaieand senbets Owe fy ee 
proiessional, and trade organizations are particularly 
desired. Selection of individuals already acoueinted 
with the Navy is not desired since the program is aimed 
pietmnacily 2b participation by pemsonoe nem emc vl Olain 


3 


femiliar with the Navy. Good health is enother requirement. 








oa Ges 3 95-100 © 
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USOMeaASSiENMent Of a2 Cuoua the di struct public 
mero OLiicer 6xtcnds 2n informal invitetion to tne 
gcuest, usually by telephone. Upon acceptance of this 
Meelominary O1rer, the Guest is officially invited by 
fe Gistrict commandant. The fuest is advised of the 
purpose of tne cruise, the ship involved, the pnlaces 
and times of embarking and debariing,, and the areas or 
ports to be visited. <A few districts have prepared 
Beeciures covering Such items as clothing, leundry 
eecilities, berthing 2ccomodations, use of cameras, 
ea military courtesies and protocol. The formal in— 
vitation also includes a brier statement pointing out 
that the Navy will not vay for versonal expenses and 
reminding the Suest that ne must pay transportation 
expenses to and from the shin. Guests are advised to 
inform the ship to which they are assigned as to their 
local port arrival scnedules so that immediate trans- 
Portation to the shiv can be provided. The district 
informs tne ships’ commanding officers of tne names, 
ages, occupations, and distinctive titles wnen anpvlicable. 
A Similar report is sent to the Orfice of iInirormation 
MO wOUroOSe SOlsle Cord. 

While aboard snip every effort is made to present 


guests with a comprehensive (unclassified) view of snip- 





Seldmtcuivities., The visitors are considcred the 

Suests of all hands. Crows are informed in advance of 
cuests' identities and of the purnose of the guest cruise 
Peecrom.  Lne program mot only S@cqueinvus ~uesus with ene 
Navy, bus also contributes to shipboard morale tnrougn 
@envacts between crewmen and civilians from their home 
states. 

Most Ships have prevared pamnhiets for civilian 
oricntation which include: major (unclassified) character- 
istics of the vessel and its mission; complement and geo- 
Graphic backsround of the crew; shio's organization; 
meliare and recreation; end medical and religious ifa— 
€ilities. Also interesting statistics, such as: number 
Sr miles sueamed; daily food conSumption; cleetric power 
muepuu; and other eEneineerings deug. eine incliusten. oe 
diatram showing the location of fuest quarters, the 
wardroom, bridge and other main points of interest on 
poerd has proved hélprul to guests. <A pnovograph of 
the shiv autographed by tne commanding officer or some 
small souvenir is usually provided as a memento of the 
Giaeligsrsyr 

Aboard shiv the commanding officer versonally 
greats guests as a group and usually meets each guest 


individually as soon after embarkation as practical. 
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mé, Or nis second in command, gives the guests a full 
Petcidne, wiviin security restrictions. It is devoted 

to such topics as tne overall mission of the Navy and 
Caaw of the naval forces in company, the specific mission 
Sid capabilities of the ship, and other pertinent sub- 
meets. Cost figures and factors bearing diractly on 
costs are usually included. Guests are provied with 
escort officers to correlate the snip's interdcpartment 
PemiVities and guest schedules. 

Guests are normally billeted in officers' 
cuarters, integrated with the ship's officers to make 
them feel closely identified with the ship's company. 
They are encouraged to speak freely and associate with 
mae Crew, SO that they may note the level of merale aad 
Setrit of the Ship. Taney are expected to deiray tacix 
own expenses in the wardroom for meals. Medical and 
dental care, of an emergency nature only, is provided 
fmicr Civilian caré is not conveniently availabie. 
Through careful planning and scheduling tne host ship 
insures that amvle free time for relaxation and indi- 
WiauaAlL arranrements 1S available. 

During the 3 to S devs tiet eects eo paper 
Shin tnoey are Siven an intimate view of the operetion of 


a2 ship at sea and tne personnel who make the ship operate 
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foe Dabule combatant. Through scheduled tours and in- 
Spections tney are allowed to observe every department 
ond every space of interest from the galley to the dis- 
pensary, Irom the bridge to the engineering snaces. 
Wea>on ccnoustrations, fli_ht onerations (if on a carrier), 
Peiucling at sea, routine and emergency drills, and 
Braining, axercises give the gucsts a f00d of ienuccion 
into a sailor's life. At the same time they have amvle 
opportunity to talk with the crew and get to know the 
Sricers and men. 

ihe Cruise prosral prevides, au. Ssial texpcmcce ue 
tne Navy, a chance to demonstrate to citizen representatives 
mia tie Navy is an efficient and effective fignting gorce 
whose men are dedicated to maintaining the seapower 


necessary to national security. 
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Other Civilian Oricent2tion Pvrocrams 


JVOInt Civilian Crientavien 
Conference 


Various elenents of civilien orientation programs 
have proved so successful in each of the armed services 
that tne Department of Defense snonsors a project to 
provide exposure of the joint defense program to selected 
citizens. The project is entitled the Joint Civilian 


Orientation Conference (JCOC) and is convened annually 





byewac  cecretary of Déiense for the purnose of promoting 
vublic understanding of the United States defense cfforts. 
mecwcOnicrence usually consists of 2 9 or 10 Gay field 
Berip oo ley installations of the Army, Navy, Marine Corns, 
mua air Force. Ihe conicrence concludes at Washington, 
[eec., With nresentations by civilian and military needs 
meeeciG Dopartment of Deicnse and the individual services, 

ane Navy phase as meld alternately ino pie Siti ve 
and Pacific fleet and includes an overni¢ht cruise on an 
pccrary Carrier. Ihe Marine Coros phase is conducted 
with the Wavy phase and held in the Camn Lojeunc, N..C., 
Meaoamnp rendleton, Calir., areas. 

Similzr to the Nevy's guest cruise program, this 
project requires that participants DAY Urenecporcya lion 
exnenses to and from Washington. Military aircraft 
ere provided to transport conference members to the 
selected military commands where demonstrations are 
staged, dealing with weapons and tactics. Attendance 
at each conference is Limited to about 70 persons who 
are selected vroportionately by the services from a 
geogranhic cross section of representatives of business, 
finance, labor, religion, education, nublic information 
media, and the professions. The program has been in 


existence for seven years. 





Naval Aviation Orientation 

some orientation programs are arranged for 
specific audiences. The Naval Air Training Command 
momuelly proviaes an orientation tour and cruise at 
Henmsacola, Florida, home base of the Navy's aviation 
meesunang commend. This program is aimed at nel day canaries 
and groups who can materially benefit the Navy in its 
meyer ending search for recruits, officer and enlisted, 
metive and reserve. its primary objectives are: to 
acouaint particinants with the Navy in general and 
mececiiically with the aviation training command; to im-= 
press uvon guests that the armed forces must be nanned 
Pyeintormed, dedicated, and well-motivaved people; to 
encourage guests to take an active interest in tne 
educational standards of the Navy; to avprise guests of 
the need for a strong Naval Reserve; and to encourage 
employment of reservists. 

Guests are usually nominated by commanding 
officers of reserve units and reserve training commands 
throughout the United States. Reserve forces provide 
Teaasport airlift through special traimineeei teaes st vom 
several reserve bases to Pensacola. 


The program annually involves about 100 guests 
eee a 


‘chief of Naval Air Training Directive 5723.10, 
“Civilian Orientation Programs,” October, 1965. 
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and is usually held on a weekend in the summer. ‘The 
schedule includes the flight to and from Pensacola, 

Bmeeoul Of the training units, air facilities, and aircraft 
overnaul and repair denartment, plus a one day trip on 

the assigned pilot training carrier where they can 

watch student and fleet aviators practice carrier 
landings. An occasional bonus is a chance to see the 
precision aerobatic team, Blue Angels, perform in a 
training session. 

Participants are chosen on the basis of the 
following qualifications: key citizens in community 
@itairs, especially from inland small cities or towns: 
educators from high schools, colleges, and universities; 
members of the press; clergymen; industrialists; em- 
ployers of naval reservists; lawmakers; city or county 


officials; and law enforcement officers. 


Other Cruises 
Local one-day cruises are usually vrovided 
annually for dependents of shipboard crews. This gives 
all hands a chance to show wives and families what, where, 
and how the sailor does his job at sea. Such affairs aid 
considerably in explaining to dependents how important 


the individual serviceman is to the proper functioning 
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Sa ayNovy ship. Other local cruises are arranged 
periodically for students of the Naval War College, 
local Navy League members, and members of various youth, 
rade, Scientific, and professional organizations. 

The Navy has recognized that cruises can be a 
weluable public relations tool in faining the eivilian 
Support necessary to provide for a strong, well-equipped 


Navye 


Commanders and Public Relations 

It is axiomatic that the public relations officer 
have direct and immediate access to military commanders. 
Without this access and the wholehearted backing of the 
commander, a public relations prosram is doomed from 
the start. A military organization is little different 
meom A DUSINESS corporation in this regard yy Uniteritiparaig 
botn in the military and business, there are still in- 
stances in which management fails to understand the 
importance of a carefully planned and executed program 
for gaining public understanding. In such instances the 
public relations man finds himself relegated to a nosition 
taat requires his action only when oubliec sep imienser 
public concern threatens the security of botn company and 
management. The military commander has gradually come to 


realize that he "must develop a capacity for voublic re- 


~~ 





lations, in order to explain and relate his organization 
to other military organizations, to civilian leadership, 
and to the public." 

Tne guest program must depend upon the various 
commanders involved to insure that the program is 
effective in reaching its objectives and not merely 
Given lip service. Command sunport is necessary in 
meencr selection of qualified guests, in making ships, 
units, and facilities available without unnecessarily 
Ggisrupting operational schedules, and in providing a 
cruise that will give Guests a chance to look long and 
hard 2t the Navy, its men, and its operations. With- 
holding support from any aspect of the program can 
render it ineffective and in some cases may have an 


opposite, detrimental effect. 


Janowitz, 83. 





GUST SELECTION 


Procedures 

The continental United States is organized into 
10 naval districts for administrative and operational 
control of shore-based activities. Table 1 Shows the 
meeas and states assifned to sach district. it is 
trom these districts that guests are nominated and 
assi¢ned to scheduled cruises. Each of these districts 
ma resvonsible for tne overall public relations for 
the areas assigned. The guest cruise program is one 
of the ways in whicn the district attemots to involve 
Siuizens from inland areas in civilian erientavion 
programs. 

As part of the research for this analysis of the 
cruise program a questionnaire (Appendix A) was sent 
to each of the naval districts in an attempt to de- 
termine who selects, nominates, or recommends civilians 
BOreCrulses, the criteria used “innsuciese |GOculem ama 
an aporaisal by the district public affairs officers 


of the effectiveness of this program in each district. 


( 
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TABLE 1 


AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY ASSIGNED TO CON- 
TINENTAL U. S. NAVAL DISTRICTS 


Postrict States 


1 Maine, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire 


iy New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey 

4 Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Sloat) 

5 Maryland, Virginia, 


Kentucky, Washington, D.C., 
We Virginia 


6 Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississivpi, South Carolina 


8 New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arxansas, Louisiana 


9 North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Basile se isniel gi woseha: 


ere Arizona, Southern California 


iee Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
Northern California 


aS Washington, Montana, 
Oregon, lIdaho 


Headquarters 


Boston 


New York City 


Philadelphia 


Norfolk 


Charleston 


New Orleans 


Great Lakes 


San Diego 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


ce neem re I 





The survey revealed no discernible pattern or 
standard in how the guests are vicked. Nominations 
pre received from a2 variety of sources. <Among the 
sources are the district commandant, headaquarters 
staff members, district nublic affairs officer, sub- 
ordinate commands, members of the Navy League, reserve 
Baits, MECrUTULCIS, and Ovnerasancluding Fretirdd “or ticers. 
previous guests, and state and national legislators. 

An additional source is the Office of Information. 
imesmuch as the office is located in Washington, D. Ge, 
the Chief of Information regularly receives nominations 
from a variety of sources which include the civilian 
heads of governnent and Navy departments, former secre- 
taries of the Navy, Congressmen, government agency of- 
fjecials, retired senior officers, end Senior officers 
in the Washington area, 

According to the survey all nominations are 
screened by the district public affairs officer and then 
submitted to the commandant for final approval. Each 
district maintains a list or file of potential guests. 
Uvon assignment of a guest quota the public affairs 
@ir cer uses this Tist to extend telephone invitations 
prior to the commandent's official letter of invitation. 


This precludes an unnecessary amount of paperwork in- 


volved in arranging for substitutes when a guest is 





Unable to accept the invitation. 

Guest nominations come from 2 variety of sources 
ice ndivrdualsS, Caca with his own idea of when Icing 
of suest would benefit the Navy most. With such a 
varied group of nominators it becomes necessary to 
esvernineg, if possible, what criteria or guidelines 


are used in the selection process, 


nelection Criteria 

Tne requirements outlined by the Office of 
Information indicate in a general way which citizens 
Should be sought as potential guests. The Public 
Information Manual’sets up these guidelines: (1) per- 
sons of wide acquaintance and high repute, (2) many 
diversified fields of endeavor, (3) from cities of 
less than 100,000 population, (4) representatives of 
mass communications, and (5) members of civic organi- 
Zations and professional and trade associations. 

In reply to the survey question “What criteria 
or requirements are set as guidelines by the elas gale 
for guest selection?” threes districts indicated they 
followed the ‘eu idel ines and criteria as set forth in 
the Public Information Manual.” Other districts attempt 
to get “influential, vocal citizens, with particular 


emphasis upon those from landlocked geographic areas 
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wherein the Navy has little contact with the community,” 
or “comnany presidents, vice-presidents, leading pusiness- 
men, a minimum of Navy League members, buSinessmen who 
have had vrior military (not Navy) service, and educators, 
although this is strictly a summer program." In one 
district a civilian public affairs officer “aandles the 
poorrean irom start to finish. I get my names from my 

own knowledge of prominent civilians, recommendations 

ee Conmanding officers of reserve training centers. 
various department heads, and former cruisers. I like 
people wno have some sohere of influence--businessmen, 
force or small, educators, and people active in veiviec 
affairs." The public affairs officer of one northeastern 
district replied that the "key guideline used by this 
Gastrict is whether or not the individual is an opinion 
Header. It necessarily follows that vo oe anvooinion 
leader tne individual is a leader in his respective 

area." The criteria used in one district requires that 
the “individuel be in good health and influential in nis 
community." "Civilians of hign standing in community-- 


Navy League members, etc., is the guideline for selecvien 


1 


mpeone CLsuricue 





lsurvey of Public Affairs Officers of 10 -contindnical 
U. S. Naval Districts, June, 1966. 
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The variety of the revlies indicates that the 
eeiilrc Oita2irs Officers Gi the various districts have no 
clear cut idea of wno wields influence in the resnective 
areas nor how to identify these opinion leaders and 
@eeision makers. 

Considerable research by social scientists has 
meovealed some of tha characteristics of community 
Headers 2nd the techniques involved in identifying them. 
Taese studies have shown that the efforts of voluntary 
SreaniZations, vorinted matter, and even radio and 
welevision prosrams presenting serious treatments of 
community and national affairs do not reach more than 
a limited minority of adult Americans. Beyond this 
Small, attentive public, the evidence indicates that 
relatively effective communication about world problems 
may take vlace tnrough face-to-face discussion by local, 
informal opinion léaders, 

One conclusion of research on various tynves of 
eCommunities is that a concentric, stratatied system on 
local policy-making develops and attains relative 
SuLoiliGy Over @ number on Vears ec poem liom stnc 
size and comvlexity of the community, the smallest but 
most influential circle has been found to contain be- 
tween three and twenty-flve members while the second 


circle comprises roughly ten to sixty. The senior 
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decision-making group make the more imnortant decisions, 
control the local communications apparatus, and dominate 
tne more costly civic projects. <A nroject which they 
Supvort will probably succeed, whereas 2 major project 
requiring substantial backing will probably fail without 
iieir tacit or explicit assent. Some members of this 
central circle will also exert regional or even national 
influence. | 

included in the secondary level is a group of 
individuals whose influence is somewhat less and whose 
interests and abilities are usually more specialized; 
members of this level may be counted unon to present 
to the general public the decisions which have been 
made oy the primary group, advise the top level, im- 
plement their decisions, and coordinate the efforts of 
lower levels of influence. 

Ine first level decision-makers are those with 
Benior roles in business, financial, or industrial Lire. 
The majority of the members are those who control the means 
of production and distribution of the community, employ 
temy OL Ats inhabitants, and heave 2ecess “orci e woarce 


mOnaSs necessary Lor Civic, Charivavic,, and caucay leu 





Alfred 0. Here, Opinion Lesgdersmin neil can 
Communities, (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1959), 


fore) Je 
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activities. Senior bankers are Serve yinoe within this 
top Group, serve on interlocking corporate boards and 
related organizations, and know one another intimately.? 
senior lawyers of highly regarded firms, rural 
lawyers holding political office, proprietors of large 
farms, ranches, or rural factories, sometimes ovmers of 
important newspapers, and infrequently a civic or pro- 
fessional leader--these are generally found in the 
top echelon. Most were torn in the community or have 
mived there for over a generation ane most aré over 
45 years of age. Many have inherited wealth and Live 
on incomes well beyond what they earn from their daily 
work. Women are not usually found in the top cirele. 
Others almost never found in the top decision-influencing 
circle: (1) clergymen, civic leaders and "do gooders" 
generally; (2) editors of newSpapers, managers of radio 
wma LCOLEViSLON Stations, and Other top Bareaencnean 
mass media; (3) presidents and faculty members of 
PAstivuvions of higner learning, inveltvectuale ceueraiing 
io) ocoole Lesa taan 35 years sold ms) ec cemiens coment 
most fields other tnan law, business, and industry; 


(6) retired public servants who made a reputation 





3FLoyd Hunter, Community Power Scuructurd. sie cua 


of Decision Makers, (Chanel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1953), vp. 75-82. 





elsewhere, Such as Generals, admirals, and Giplomets; 
(7) labor leaders; (8) local vrofessional politicians: 
(9) leaders in professional and service organizations. 
some individuals in these categories are found as 
members of the second eno 

Members of the second 16ével of influence are 
meaders in the varlous protessions, almost all went to 
college, at least 30 years old and most are 40 or more. 
miey include prominent physicians, chiefs of purlic 
mealth, directors of large hospitals, an occasional 
clersyman from a leading church, public relations men, 
senior bankers, a few top civic leaders, presidents of 
melivaively distinguished collesées and universities, 
Sometimes the sup6srintendent of schools, vroprietors 
or large devartment stores, owners of smaller industries 
and top level executive personnel of larger ones, and 
chairmen and other influential board members of newer 
and otherwise less powerful corporations. The income 
is generally less than that of the first-level group, 
tney have weaker ties to the community, and many rent 
toeir homes. 

Toere is no Simple method of determining which 


members of a community exert major influence on im- 








4Hero, 50-89. 
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portent decisions. Tne exercise of this type of 
Peeuence 15 Subtle, complex, and of infinite 
variety and Sublety. One cannot merely so to an 
individual who is sunposed to exercise major influence 
and ask him what influence he has, in what Spheres, and 
on whom. Most individuals tend to overestimate ee 
own errects and underestimate that of others. However, 
the desicn of the voting, study, Tne Peonle's Choice, 
used precisely this technique in its preliminary in- 
quiry from which came the suggestion of the “two-step flow 
of communication."2 Nor can one take a random sample and 
ask who among them have the most influence for many tend 
tO Name people who have anpneared in mass media or who 
pecuny formal public office. The most validvevaluauione 
are made by those in intimate contact with the people 
being evaluated, and wno are themselves either on the 
same level of influence or on the level immediately above 
or immediately below. 

The most valid technicue employed thus far by 
social scientists entails asking individuals active 

PEL ihu Katz, "The Two-Step Flow of Communication," 


Mass Communication, ed. Wilbur Schramm, (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1960), pp. 548-549. 


Ocames BE. White, "Theory and Method for Researcn 


in Community Leadership,"-.American Sociolosicel Review, 
XV (February, 1950), 50-60. 
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and informed in community affairs to identify those 
wno affect decisions in fields of concern to the 
PivesStication. If these people do not Lead to the first 
ana second levels of influence, they can normally 
identify individuals closer to those levels than they 
tnemselves are. By combining these names and gathering 
a panel of those with the greatest number of mentions, 
mao tS DOSSible to rather accurately determine forty 
or sixty major community leaders. By interviewing and 
Banking this Group it is possible to identify the top 
three to twenty-five leaders and trace the network of 
influence among these leaders. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable inftormeatiousand 
research data available on who Community leaders are 
and now to identify them, it is worthwhile to study 
randomly selected guests in an effort to determine 
bmere Lhney Came irom, Some Of Uacir (entre crer la tecs, 
eee, Cducetion, and @roun aiilliarionee ond cr see 
evaluate the method of selecting opinion leaders to 


participate in the cruise program. 


Some Cnaracteristics of Navy Guests 


Records at the Offica of Intormabion 2ncludera 
master file of the 529 guests who participated in the 
‘Hero, ie 
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cruise program during 1965. Using a table of 105,000 
random digits prepared by the Bureau of Tranewaoiwe 
Economics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a sample of 90 guests was selected and 
mailed the questionnaire in Appendix A. A total of 63 
replies were received giving a sample of 11.7 percelt. 
While the size of the sample is relatively small, it 
is yet large enough to determine some of the more 
Beneral characteristics of the guests sampled and 

eI low pro jecuions about the population. 

From Che Survey of naval disvuriets, “vestaemena 
wae records of tne Office of Infcermation Sstatacures! 
tables about suests were prepared. Table 2 shows the 
breakdown of guests by nominating source. The largest 
Eroup (138, 26.1 percent) was nominated by members of 
the Navy League. Using the Navy League as a source for 
&uest nominations is an accepted vrocedure; however, in 
many instances the ynersons nominated were also members 
of the Navy League. This tends to defeat the purpose of 
orientation of civilians not familiar with the Navy. 
The next largest group (103, 19.5 percent) comes from 
subordinate commands, units that are usually varied in 
mission and considerably removed in distance from the 


district headquarters. The public affairs officer was 





AT 


TAbLE 2 


GUESTS BY NOMINATING SOURCE 








imp ee Se I oe ee Se 





source of Number 








Nomination of Guests Percent 
Commandant 61 oe 
District Staff en 55 Jk 
District PAO 37 16.6 
Subordinate Commands 103 IS Bee 
Navy League Members 138 Ale) Ik 
Reserve Units et Sab 
Recruiters 32 S510, 
Others* 54 Hees) 
Totals 529 OO. O 


PP SD 








“#Senior officers, sovernment officials, retired 
officers, legislators, etc. 





the source for 87 (16.6 percent) guests. It behooves 
bears officer to iknow his community and the areas for 
moc ne hes public relaciona responsi bilites. In ae 
district practically all guests are chosen by the 
mabLic afilairs officer. 

Table 5 shows the number of fuests selectad by 
Pee, CAistricu. “It is anteresting toe note that tye dice 
irlots, eighth and ninth, provide 48.1 parcent of the 
Guests in the entire program. The questionnaire survey 
memlLics irom these two districts oso iIndicaven aa 
Mise public affairs officers consider the eucsr, exruisa 
program “to be among the niost valuable vublic affairs 
tools available to this relatively land~locked naval 
Sesurict. No other pregceam airords 2 Comoane ure 
opportunity for the public--even a small representation 


i) Te 


@f the public--to see the Navy in action” and 
eonsidered a valuable adjunct of the overall foro line 
meletions profram, en Eflective tool te enable. ia— 
MLUeCHLLaAL Citizens to Learmwabouc Us, anGanemc Ain iy 

to like us." The following states were not represented 
by guests in 1965: Montana, North Dakota, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kentucky, Utah, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. 


Table 4 gives the profession, business, or 
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TABLE 3 


BReAKDOWN OF GUESTS BY NAVAL DISTRICTS 











Naval Number 
District of Guests 
_— nd arson eon atk ON ER ON 


Percent 


al 26 4.9 
Bb) ial eae 
d, zak 4.0 
5 BY 6.9 
6 5 : 11.9 
8 lea | Ce ork 
9 18S) 2Gne 
ila 45 G5 
ie 10 Nar ee, 
IDS, 50 9.4 
Other* Le eae 
Totals 529 100.0 





*+Includes billets added for nominations from the 
Office of Information. 
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TABLE 4 


BREAKDOWN OF GUEST SAMPLE 
PROFESS ION/BUSINESS 








Profession/Business Number Percent 


Mass Communications 9 Lae 
(Newspaners, magazines, 
Radio, TV) 


Government 9 eceae 
(City, County, State, 
Federal ) 

Piangkne lal 8 Leo 


(Real Estate, Banking, 
Insurance ) 


Business 20 Slee 
(Services, Sales, Retail, 
Wholesale ) 


Medical-~Legal-—Religion { das A 
Education ff . alee 
Other 5 4.7 


(Encineering, 
Construction, etc.) 
a a ee 


Totals 63 1007.0 


ee ee ee ee eee Ee EE SE 
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occupation of the guest samole. With the excention of 
the business area, the sample is almost evenly divided 
among representatives of mass communications, government, 
financial, medical-legal-religion, and education fields. 

pample survey results revealed the following 
additional informations 

ywixby<Live percent come from cities with a 
population of less than 100,000. 

The median age of guests in the sample was 49.5 
years, the youngest 32, and tne oldest 67. 

Eiehty percent had attended college or nad a 
college degree (college 35 percent, degree 45 percent), 
im percent had attended high school, and { percent ied 
only a grammar school education. 

Tae median length of residence in the community 
was 16.1 years. 

Ail belong@ to one oF more “civic, social, (62 pro— 
fessional groups or organizations and 59 percent held | 
Seniece In such groups . 

The question “Why do you think you were chosen to 
so on a cruise?" brought many different answers. The 
ma jority ae eme eels susgested it was because of their 
influence, because they were leaders in their particular 


fields, or because of their civic positions. several 
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thought it was becuuse they were friends of the Navy 
Or were Strong supporters of the armed forces. A few 
indicated it was because they were recommended by a 


Senior naval officer, commanding officer, or legislator. 





CHAPTER IV 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 


Measuring iffectiveness 
Public relations problem solving usually in- 


volves four basic steps: (1) determine the problen, 
m2) plan the action, (3) act on the plan, and (4) 
evaluate the results and effectiveness of the plan. 
kach step is as important as the others and each is 
vital to an effective program. The steps can be 
thought of as a circle, a continuous, spiraling, 
and overlapping process. 

Measuring the effectiveness of a public re- 
lations program is perhaps the most difficult step. 
For one reason or another many public relations prac- 
titioners feel that accomplishing steps 1 through 3 
meads to full solution of the’ oreblem,. Sourvae vo: 
public relations professionals reveal that “few 
of them had developed any effective methods for 
evaluating their public relations programs," that only 
a few had made a serious effort to gauge the impact 


of the expenditure of thousands of dollars, and that 


2D 
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Comparatively few had the varuest notion of the impact 
or effectiveness of their prorrams. Others indicated 
that modern research and evaluation techniques were 
used to judge the overall effectiveness, but the results 
many times were not used to strengthen weaknesses in 
the prograns.? 

There aré many areas or aspects of any public 
relations program that should be evaluated. These 
include audience coverage, audience response, communi- 
cations impact, and the influence process. The tools 
of evaluation include reader-interest studies, read- 
ibility tests, media research, program analysis, inter-~ 
views, and experimental studies. Other methods are 
pernaps more informal, but help to reveal deficiencies 
or problem areas that need strenethening or reworking. 

In this study of the cruise program two techniques 
have been used. The first was a cuestionnaire survey 
6f tne naval district public alitairs ocfticers.a mad 
at obtaining personal evaluations of the program and 
observations on any particular problems encountered 
in administering the program. The second was a com- 
Dilation and analysis of guest correspondence, personal 


lA. Westley Rowland, “Do We Know How Well We're 
Doing?" Public Relations, I, April, 1956, 24-28. 


~~ 
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interviews with cucsts and other evidence of rcuest 


activity as a result of a cruise. 


Districts Va Wa won s 
Personal comments and replies from the district 

Survey revealed a variety of opinions on the effectiveness 
of the program in each individual district. Perhans the 
most observant reply was the one which pointed out the 
Gifficulty in measuring the effectiveness: 

We think the vrog:ram accompvlishes something good 

for the district andethe Navy. it elev ou pcorie 

to see the Navy operate in its own peculiar 6n- 

vironrent-~the ocean. Like many sucn programs, 

however, it does not lend itself to any form of 

empirical measurement with regerd to aus efilecravendaa. 

We do not try to balance last year's number of 

cruise guests with this year's appropriation. 


Or stated another way: 


Just HOW effective is difficult to say. HOW 
pregnant is 942) woman “in her file monus, 


Program effectivness mignt be related vo the 
mumber of 2ucete: 
It is a shame that the program couldn't be ex- 
tended. The more people we cruise the wider 
the dissemination of the Navy story. 
Guest letters are not considered valid indicators 
of the success of the program by some districts: 
The guests’ impressions are always excellent. ‘Some 
write--most don't. I have had no experience where 
@ guest has written to a Congressman or received 


newspaper publicity on the cruise. I dor't find 
any letters in our files which are worthy of note. 
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‘Thank you' letters are practically always 
addressed to the commandunt, and usunlly refer 
to the commanding, officer of the ship, with 
COMDIAMentary remarks AbouL aettentiveneos sand 
imeOtTLClenC ye slOey ane prauuy “lbancaica. 


Although results of the questionnaire revealed 
no particular yurdstick or guideline for evaluation 
of the program, each district does rely heavily upon 
guest correspondence as evidenced by the number of 
guest letters returned with the ocuestionnaire. Another 
interesting fact revealed was that the districts which 
were enthusiastic about guest cruises and filled the 
most guest quotas also rated the vrogram highest in 
effectiveness. 

Recommendations for improving the program in- 
clude increasing the number of guests and decreasing 
Ghe length of the cruises; 

The only way the program as it now stands cen 

be imvoroved is to expend it. The cntire operation 
from Nomination bo the actual lerul sows 2 sure — 
mendous time consumer for the PAO and if there 
were some way of streamlining the system it would 
be a lot easier on the office. 

Rather than treak up each f¢uest cruise to 2 or 3% 
from each district, suggest tne district take 

10 to 15 at 2 time. Also Sschedimie rae rer ait 
from Gisturves. LO CSolo amawoaeim. 

Long cruises are very difficult to fill, as 
important busy people cannot stay away long. 
Taree to five days is good. Cruises embarking 


or debarking far from individual's home are hard 
to fill. Carriers are most popular. 
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More billets, more 'exotic' cruises, (1i.e., from 
Deo muon Tore lpnemorts is 


One recommendation especially noteworthy was 
a suggestion that a follow-up program be instituted 
to keep guests informed about the Navy: 

There should be some sort of guest ‘follow-up.’ 
Initial exposure is great but the guests should 
be kept up to date on the current status of the 
Navy. This might be done with periodic mailings, 
Dien eee. eu er 

Guest transportation expenses can be a big 
problem also: 

Though not covered in our answers, I mignt add 
that one of the biggest difficulties we have is 
finding guests who would like to go to sea, 

but can't afford the plane fare to and from 

the port of embarkation. This we consider to 

be a defect in our ‘guest criteria’ guidance 

to district activities. Perhaps if the man can't 
afford plane fare, he is not the man we were 
leoking for in the first place. I don’ u ako ic. 
but that's the way it is. 

The district survey pinpointed some of the 
problems encountered in the cruise program. s5Some 
problems such as schedule changes and cruise cancellations 
are practically insoluble. Other recommendations can be 
implemented administratively (increased number of cuests, 
shorter cruises, cruises to foreigm ports). Problems of 
travel expenses and follow-up programs can be solved only 


by responsibile officials with decision-making authority. 


Such decisions must weigh toth the expense and effort 
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against the anticineted results, 

What the districts consider as the major 
benefits of the cruise program is shown in these 
answers: 


Iie Meyer Dene t tiers plead vances inl e sacliaumdia 
the Navy is seen in the flesh, vceople see the 
job that it is doing, people come in direct 
contact with our Navy personnel, and realize 
what the organization does. Anyone cannot 
help but be impressed, anyone who has gone on 
a cruise, and anyone who has come in contact 
in this manner with our Navy Mens tomtnom: Ungat 
Spreader of the word that the Navy can have. 
Tne desirability of having opinion leaders of 
a community is obvious. 


A feeling of identification with the working, 

seagoing Navy. <A pride in being an American. 

A Tirst-hand view of the technological ad- 

vances in today's Navy. 

Without the vrorram, not even the smallest 

percentace of tax paying civilians could acauire 

the first notion as to what the Navy is all 

aboute 

Guest Feedback 
A more meaningful indicator of effectiveness 

18 the effect that the cruise has jon individnamecuceud. 
In the evaluation process extensive feedback is essential 
tO an effective communications program.© Guest feedback 


was obtained by questionnaire to a random sample of 


guests in the form of an open-ended ouestion of "What 





Cutlip and Center, 169. 
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was your impression of the Navy cruise you went on 
last year?" Many guests (42) answered by sending 
Caples er leuters they Mad sent to commandingeorl cere. 
district commandants, and the Secretary of the Navy 
Siving “Kiel reamoressionce Of the Cruise wml) ore 
of these letters, interviews with cuests, and personal 
observations during previous shipboard tours revealed 
that guests did consider the cruises impressive and 
provided an insight into what impressed the guests most. 
The one item most commented upon had to do 
with the human side of the cruise. Guests reacted 
enthusiastically to the men, their training, and the 
efficient manner in which they did their jobs: 
I came away with a nigh degree of respect for the 
job that is being done by the eciticers and crew 
of the USS and the vital role they are 
playing in the nation's defense. 
LT am certainly impressed with the efficiency and 
dedication of the men and wish to commend highly 
the officers and men to you. 
It was also noteworthy and most imnressive to be 
able to observe the high degree of training, 
attention to duty and petriotic spiriv cdemonsiracved 
to us by the officers end crewaot | vues ewe to. 
It was gratifying to see the military and business-— 
like manner in which the men and officers per- 
formed their various tasks and duties while on 


the cruise. 


Another area frequently mentioned in the letters 


had to do with some of the problems of the Navy. Many 
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of these problems were obvious to the guests, others 
were mentioned by commanding officers during guest 
merat Les, and still others came from conversations 
between fue sts and crewmembers: 


lI was amazed at the avvnarent deteriorated 
condition between decks and alSo was amazed to 
find the lack in the number of personnel on a 
flagshin. 


i have seen the problems that coniront the 
offlcers and men in keeping nigehly technical 
electronic equinmenb in 2peration. 1 amacon— 
vinced that much progess could be made in 
adanting current technolocy toward the ready 
revlacement of whole sections of complicated 
electronic gear, so that less skilled 
technicians could keep Such equipment in 
oneration. It would appear that cost savings 
could result from a re-evaluation of service 
vay so that necessary technical neovle could 
be induced into staying with the Navy for 
Lenker perioda. 


two toings concerned me . . . highly trained 
men who are so comnetent are dropping out of 
the Navy quite ravidly ... and too maény of 
the recent additions to the fleet care being 
built with conventional vower rather than 
nuclear. 


I have attemoted to formulete my thinking in 

this area into three basic subjects: (1) the 
taxnayer is getting food value for his tax 
dollars, (2) all citizens should te prepared 

to eliminate the ‘butter’ in the Administration 4 
‘suns and butter’ program, and (3) we, as U. 3. 
citizens, inust heve a national purnvose. 


Three suggestions I nave in mind... I think 
Navy pey scales are too low... I think living 
conditions #re inadeouate .. . I was not preoared 
for the restricted recreational areas. 


The guests not only were cognizant of many of 
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the Navy problems--many were also willing to try to 

do something atout it. One guest, a rescaraoh specialist 
in a missile company, felt so strongly about the cruise 
that he wrote a readable and highly articulate article 
for publication in a leading non-technical journal. 
Another article by a California judge was written “to 
enable at least a few peovle to know what a fine job 

is being done by their Navy." 

One guest, however, was more concerned with the 
problem of finding his way around on a Navy ship. "Is 
it possible,” he asked in a pvostcript, "to legibly mark 
the various spaces of your shins in such a manner that 
not only visitors but also your nen might save time and 
readily find their way?" In reply, the director of the 
Civil Relations CC eaLadaes that although the system 
may baffle guests, the numbering system provides the 
most rapid means of finding and identifying spaces 
ma bie event of fire, accident, or bavtie som ege. 

Many guests indicated they would take it upon 
themselves to help spread the word about the Navy, help 
the Navy in solving its problems, and offered their in- 
fluence in personal pro-Navy crusades: 

This tour has increased my appreciation of the 


Navy and I will sell your program to all I come 
in contact with. (District manager, gas company). 
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Lome CirOcdGe: Lor yvOUr Ccharoscibys it wecen sete 
Neue ceour JOP imtcivildan Wire Te vosaed want 
you @re adequately sunplled with the type of 
young nan that can qualify or actively support 
our naval operations. (Regional director, life 
insurance company. ) 


You may count upon my unqualified sunport of the 
Navy' S prorram and be assured that I will consider 
it an honor and privilege to spread the word 
concerning the activities of the Navy at every 
opportunity. (California superior court judge.) 


iyi addition to being an officer of D ’ 
I also publish a weekly newspaper in T 

New Jersey. I had the honor of having many of 
bie Oolficers end men Dose for photogenic. 
intend to use in future publications in the 

HI ie . (Building contractor and owner 
publishing company.) 





im Lurther appreciation Of my Observaul one wer 
have prepared some 40 colored slides from start 
to finish of the trinv. Being resold on the Navy, 
I am vrenaring a talk with the slides to create 
renewed interest in the Navy, and I have been 
asked to give it at several. service clubs. This 
I will do. (President, chamber of commerce.) 


brom tine to time, ~E would = appre cis Gow hoe sc 
would let me know if there is any area in which 
I might possitly be helpful either in a personal 
Capacity or Dy discussing tae mavcer yy rel 
penators M and F and Judge 

EE , representative from my home district. 
(Owner, realty agency.) 


I have over 100 color slides that I have shown to 
various grouvos and feel that I will be called 

on many times to tell about my crise experience 
and I can assure that I will Say, ‘please vote 
for anything that the Navy asks for.' (Ovwner, 
auto agency. 


In summary, guest correspondence reveals that 
guests are impressed with the men and the way they 


carry out their duties, they recognize many of the 


problems of the Navy, and they consider themselves 
influential in thelr own spheres and willing to use 


this influence in helping the Navy. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


AS a result of research, study, and analysis 
of the cruise program several general conclusions 
have been reached: 

(1) Civilian orientation through the guest 
cruises has proved successful in varying degree. 

(2) The program can be time consuming, for 
individual public affairs officers and the resulta, 
though assumed by the majority to be effective, are 
difficult to evaluate in the absence of realistic 
measurement. 

(3) Problem areas ere evident in the eydeerseun, 
and more important, continual research is needed to 
discover new approaches and ideas that will make the 
program more effective. 

Included in tnis final chapter is the author's 
attempt to isolate and discuss some problem areas and 
recommend courses of action to solve these problems. 
Some of the recommendations can be instituted at the 


naval district level while others require consideration 
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by the Chief of Information. The recommendations are 
sub-divided into four general areas: 

Administrative Procedures 

Guest Selection 

Continuing Action 


Additional Research 


Administrative Procedures 
Comment 

Time-consuming administrative efforts in 
selection of fuests, invitations, scheduling of cruises, 
and cruise cancellations add built-in difficulties to 
the program. 

Discussion 

An average of 100 to 125 euest cruises are 
Sencduled each year ty GhevrOitice of Intomne wien 
Bach cruise has 3 to 5 guests and lasts for 3 to 5 
days. District personnel. thus are continually in- 
volved in the program, Sometimes to the detriment 
of other public relations projects. 

Recommendation 

Halving the number of cruises and doubling 

the number of guests per cruise would allow more 


flexibility in ship scheduling and result in fewer 


cancellations by having alternate ships available. 
Comment, 

the majority of shipboard crews, including 
moe Officers, ara not acquainted with the cruise 
program and its objectives. 

Discussion 

During four years of shipboard duty the 
eenor nas porticinated in many fuest cruises. At no 
time was any effort made to inform the officers ond men 
of the reasons why civilian Guests were coming aboard. 
In fact morale suffered fenerally because of directives 
to maintain a “spit and polish” atmosphere at times 
when the crew was spending le £6 14 hours per day just 
Punning the ship. 

Recommendation 

Commanding officers of ships involved in guest 
cruises must make concerted efforts to insure thot 
crew members understend who the guests are, why they 


are making the cruise, end the benefits of the cruise 


to the Navy. 


Guest Selection 
Comment 
Because of the difficulties encountered in 


nominating and selecting guests, many districts fill 
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fuest quotas by inviting members of the local Navy 
League, 
Discussion 

One of the major problems in the program is 
locating guests who are able and willing to leave their 
Jobs for the cruise. To circumvent this problem some 
districts simply contact members of the Navy Learue 
and offer them the cruises. A tabulation of the guests 
who went on cruises last year shows that about 2O percent 
were members of the Navy League. et oman there are no 
snecific regulations against such a procedure, it de- 
feats the purpose of the program since the average Navy 
Leaguer is already committed to a pro-Navy organization. 

Re commende tion 

Naval districts should use the Navy League as 
a source for guest nomination; however, non-League 
members should rate first priority. Other nominating 
sources such as recruiters should be used more. 

Comment 

Guest selection criteria and guidelines are 
so varied that few nominators really know what tyne 
of guest is desired in the program. 

Discussion 


Only two districts have promulgated specific 
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culdelines to nominating commands. An interview with 
one public affairs officer revealed thit in the past 
his superior nominated several guests because they could 
help him find a job upon retirement. Tne problem of 
locating and identifying opinion leaders in the 
community is difficult, but not impossible. 
Re conméndation 

Each district should establish more srecific 
guidelinés for ¢ucst nomination and sclection. (The 
recommended reading list in Anpendix B gives some of 


the major research in the area of opinion leaders.) 


Continuing Action 


Comment 

nupport of the guest program by the various 
commands involved directly affects the effectiveness 
Guy une cruises, 

Discussion 

Uniess the program is vigorously supported 
by making ships available, selecting prover cuests, 
and providing a well-rounded shipboard indoctrination 
the impact will be lessened. It took over two years 
to get permission to use carrier-on-board delivery 
aircraft in transporting guests to and from shins at 


sea and only recently have Polaris submarines been made 
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-avallabtle for cruises. Cruise cancellations, failure 
to mcet ¢:uests and provide local transportation, pro- 
viding uninformed or non-motivated ;uides--all combine 
to render the cruises ineffective. 
Recommendation 

All commands should be reminded frequently of 
how imvortant the program is to the Navy and continuing 
efforts be made to maintain its effectiveness. (A pro- 
posed pamphlet for use in guest invitations is included 
in Appendix C.) 

Comment 

The program would be enhanced by making its 
objectives more specific and changing them as new 
problems arise, 

Discussion 

The so-called “rifle techniaue™ can be more 
effective than the "shotgun anvroach." Rather than 
attempt to cover ell the vroblem areas during the 
breefings and indoctrination on 4 ¢ruice 2 ene 
effective manner might te to concentrate on one or 
two pertinent areas. For example, rather than demon- 
strate what a shiv can do, perhavs it would ce more 
emphatic to stress what a ship can't do because of lack 


of personnel, equipment, or nuclear propulsion systems. 


Recomnendation 

ines Ot lee of ntormaGion Should) omtils ne 
specific problem areas to be covered in detail by the 
Cruise proprram. 

Comment 

Guest travel expenses can sometimes be the 
determining factor in whether a guest can make a cruise 
or nots 

Discussion 

It is not possible to provide personal air 
transportation to each Navy cuest; however, it may be 
prectical to provide military nee from several 
ecntrally located military air bases in various dis- 
tricts so that guest expenses can be cut consideratcly. 
much flip:hts could te included in the suest orlentation 
as part of the cruise. 

Recommendation 

The feasibility of providing mil try se ii 
for guests should be investigated by the Office of 
Information. 

Comment 

Expansion of the program to include follow- 

up efforts to keep cuests current on Navy problems 


would add to the effectivness of the cruises. 


vial 


Discussion 

Over the years the cruise vrogram has nrovided 
several thousend guests with a brief view of the Navy 
and how it operates--end tinere it has stopped. Some 
sor. Of CONvCINnUINg ection is tiecded Co mimimtaim contace 
with these cuests--uv free subscription to the Navy 
feeeue neapazine NAVY, news clinrpings, and copics of 
ppeeches about the Navy sent to these ruests could keep. 
them intérested in the Navy. Such a prorram could be 
Gone 2t little expense and result in closer Yialsion 
with guests who can aid the Navy materially in many 
WAYSe 

Recommendation 

A follow-uv vrocram of newsletters to fuests 

should be inaugurated either by the Office of In- 


formaicion of the naval districts. 


Additional Research 
Comment 
oidalar Lo other public relawvomee else icc 
of the Navy, the cruise program requires evaluation 
and re-appraisel on a continuing basis so that vroblem 
areas can be readily discovered and changes made. 
Discussion 


The weakest link in the program seems to be 





in the area of evaluation. Additionnl investigation 
Should te made into the following aspects: 

Should the program be aimed at more specific 
audiences? It might well prove advantageous to provide 
snvecial SaMeee for groups of educators, media repre- 
sentatives, or lawyers rather than group them together 
for a cruise. 

Are the guests really doing something concrete 
for the Navy¥ Some evidence of guest activity has been 
uncovered Uae since study but further research may reveal 
some ways in which guests can be induced to become nore 
Meoal On bLehauli .oleunie Navy. 

Should outside public relations counsel be 
Sacaged to evaluate the cruise programs ye dic cocoon 
such an evaluation might well be portance in terms 
Pierce emsea OL lecCuivyencoc. 

necommendation 

Tne cruise prosram should be subject to additional 
and continuing research and changes made as necessary. 

Tne guest program has proved itself to be a 
successful public relations technique--its continued 
success can be assured through careful research and 
evaluation. Abraham Lincoln summed it up when he wrote: 

If we aould firat know where we are and whither 


we are tending, we could better judge what to do 
and how to do it. 


APPENDIX A 


From: LCDR Claude E. Mounce 


Ors Commandant 
WNaval District 


oubj: SecNav Guest Cruise Program; request for information 
Encl: (1) Program Questionnalre 


le. Iam presently 6nrolled in the Navy's nostrraduate 
vrogram at Boston University and commencing, research for 
a master's thesis on the Secretary of the Navy guest 
cause promremn. in order to do this atudy I nced Go 
know how the propsram operates in each district, how 
cuests are selected, etc. Filling out enclosure (1) 
will facilitate gathering this information. 


Ce Due to academic requirements it would be appreciated 
if the requested information is sent within three weeks 
of receipt of this letter. . 


Claude E. Mounce 


Copy to3 
CHINFO 
CO, Harvard NROTC 
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Program Questionnaire 


le &. Who recommends guests for the program in your 
Ou ale hy aol (oj any 








Commnondant otaff Members DiGuericuw LAO 
oubordinate Commands Navy League Members 
Reserve Units Reeruiters Other (who) 


be Who actually nominates guests after recommendation? 
Who makes the final decision? 


ee What criteria or requirements are set un as fuide- 
inet ENO -dae trict ter eucc, Seect len: 


>» Whet Information do you try to obtain about a cuest 
and now do you get this information? 


4. How many ¢uecsts trom your district went on a cruise 
peeiie Calendar 965% Vo you have a list of potential 
Cue sts? If so, how many? ° 


5. How valuable do you consider this project relative 
to your own district public relations program: 


oO. Describe the provedure used to invite a guest ror 
a cruise. 


7. tlow effective is this program in your district? 


8. In wnat ways do you think the program couid be 
improved? 


Y, Wnat do you consider the major benefit of the cruise 
vrogram, if any? 


Dear Mr. a 

Iam ua graduate student at Boston University and 
Going research for a thesis concerning community leaders. 
Tne aim of this research is to determine the origin and 
development of community leaders. 


Will you take 10 minutes to fill out and return 
the enclosed questionnaire? 


Thank you for your consideration. 
Respectfully, 


Claude EL. Mounce 


P. S. Please do not sign your name. It is the pattern 
of leadership which is being studied, not individual 
histories. 
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Community Leader Survey 
Lowmnce Place of Birth 
€. Education (circle one) Grade School, High School, College 
3. College degree (if any) 


me) oe 





4. How long have you lived in this community? 
5e What is your occupation or profession? __ 
6. How long have you been in this field? 


fe Please fill in the organizations with which you are 
associated. 


Civic (Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Political, etc.) 
Attend Comnittee 


Neme of Organization Regularly Member Officer 


Social (Golf Club, Hobby Groups, Sports Groups, etc.) 
Attend Conmittee 


Name of Organization Regularly Member Officer 


Professional (Trade Associations, Labor Union, etc.) 
Attend Committee 


Name of Organization Regularly Member Officer 


8. What was your impression of the Navy cruise you 
went on last year? 


9. Why do you think you were chosen to go on the 
cruise? 
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APPENDIX B 


Recommended Readings List 


These books and articles are recommended reading for 
the District Public Affairs Officers specifically 
because they touch on the problems of locating and 
tadéentifying opinion leaders. The results of this 
research should help in setting up guest selection 
criteria and indoctrinating those in the district 
who nominate euests for the cruise prosram. 


Belknap, George and Snuckler, Ralph. "Political Power 
Relations in a Mid-West City." Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 20, 1956, 73-01. . 

A study of the top community leadership in 
aehiteniean cl byoor 50, 000mimhabrGamtcr 


Hero, Alfred 0. Opinion Leaders in American Communities. 

Boston’: World Feace froundetion, 1959, 

in investigation of the ways in which vowerful 
local community leaders can influence the general 
public attitude, how it is possible to identify 
such leaders, and the kinds of people who are | 
jixely to be found in the top level ancesecenaar, 
Circles yom siaieiiie nee. 


Hunter, Floyd. Community Power Structure: A Study of 
DECISIOMnMc crs, Chapel Hill: Univerat moneolcm 


Caroliig a erescy. 1955. 

Results of an investigation of the inter- 
relationships among and the nolicy-making influence 
of the top forty leaders in Atlanta, Georgla. 


Huncer; Floyd, Schatfer, kuth Css anew oder onmcec ar. 
Community Organization: Action and Inaction. 
Chapel Hills: University of North Carolina Press, 
1956. 

A study isolating the top ten and the next 
thirty decision-makers in Salem, Mass., and investi- 
gating their behavior with respect to a community 
project in public health. 


bavweecweld, Paul F., Berelson, Bernard, and Gaudet, Hazel. 


The People's Choice. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944, 


A study of voter decision-making and ¢roup action 
resulting in the hyvothcsis of the "two-step flow of 
communication." 


Pellerrin, Roland J., end Coates, Charles H. "“Absentee- 
owned Corporations and Community Power Structure." 
American Journal of (seciology, 61, 1956, 415=419-- 

An analysis of the role of senior executives 
of absentes-owned industry in community decision 


making in an anonymous southern city of more than 
200,000 population. 
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Proposed Guest Booklet 
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HELLO 

It is indeed a pleasure for me, as Commandant 
of this Naval District, to extend to you this in- 
vitation to cruise with your Navy. ‘These cruises 
are a part of the Navy's public information progran, 
instituted under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, to permit representative Citizens throuch= 
out the United States to gather first-hand knowledge 
of our Navy's role in our national defense program. 

This little pamphlet is desiened to help make 
your stay enjoyable aboard ship and answer some of 
the personal questions which may arise prior to 


your departure, 


Rear Admiral, Ue. 5S. Navy 
Commandant, Naval District 


CLOTH ING 


_Daytime dress aboard ship 
can be casual. Slacks 
and sport shirts are 
normally worn during 

warm wenther cruises, 
Sport jackets and ee 
casual clothes during 

LOG Pes Of -mlen Verte. 

In the evening, a wind- 
breaker will generally 


be comfortable. I 


recommend that you bring 


CS 
J 


Ny) 


i “ 


sunglasses, and some sort of sports cap. You will 


not be required to bring any formal dress; however, 


at the evening meal you will be requested to wear 


coat and tie. <A summer suit is appropriate in the 


summer months, a business suit the remainder of the 


year, unless the cruise takes place in tropical waters. 


Foul weather clothing will be issued if necessary. 


G2 


‘LAUNDRY FACILI i33 


Most combatant ships, nar- 
Gicularly those of the 
larger closs-—--carriers, 
cruisers, and so forth-- 
NT 4 menerally have adequate 
laundry facilitics aboard 


and will be able to 





handle a reason”ble 
additional amount of 
Laundry. However, many 
of the cruises of this 
Pe By ae type in which you are 
participating are of a 
period shorter than the normal laundry cycle. If ex- 
tensive one-day services are requested, they will over- 
burden the small facilities, and may have to be denied. 
Plan to keep laundry requirements at a minimum while 
on board. Drip-dry wear is very practical and a good 
item to have along. Dry cleaning is almost non-existent 


except at shore stations. 


Co 
W 


> TRANSPORTATION 


“AS the Department of the Navy has no authority to use 
US ssUiG.o m= LON a vmcmWanod iL personal expenses of a Navy 
Guest, transportation from your home to the DO rc on 
embarkation and transportation from the port of de- 

‘ barkation back to your hometowm cannot be provided. 
‘Local Limousine service, 
however, can be arranged 
from your point of arrival 
in the port area to your 
Ship, either by contacting 
“ae Ship direct ser the 
local Naval establishment. 
Other expenses, which, I 
misht add, are minor, are 
discussed in the following 


paces of this pamphlet. 





BanTHING ACCOMODATIONS 


The night prior to sailing, you may, if you desire, 
or unless otherwise directed in your orders, report 
to and berth aboard your ship. If you vrefer to stay 
at a Bachelor 
Officers’ Guarters 
in the inmediate 
Vrcimiey Of your 
pert of embarkation. 
it will be necessary 
mOr YOU tO Contace 
moe BOG in order 
that reservations 
can pe made for 


your in adavance. 





fhe majority of BOO 


S 


rooms are single accomodations; however, aboard’ ship 


you may be requested to share a stateroom with one of 


tne ship's officers or another Navy guest. 


= 








mos not Soane to cost mUCh, but 2b len eosercemen tac. 

AS you know, the Navy guest cruise program is based on 

a “no cost to the government" concept. You will be ex- 
pected to vay for meals aboard Ship and meals taken in 
tne officers’ mess. These rarely amount to more than 
$1.50 per day. Aboard a shore station there is a nominal 
linen cnarge for overnight Guests, in addiction vo meal 
COStS. Uigarettes, to1llet arvicies and necessary items 


you might need during the cruise will be available at 


the shiv's store. 


a 





GAMERAS 


You will no doubt want to bring a camera to snap the 
events on your cruise and show those back home what 

they missed. It is advisable that you bring ample 

film and supplies with you. After you sail it's too 

rave to learn that you cannot purecnase the size or type 
©f iilm you meed on board. Photo deparinemes in carriers 
are bUuSY around the clock and ite wills Geraupececi acca by 
your Commanding OLilCcéer and une  Wiotewe nm Jccore te you. 
photo problems or requests are not added to their already 


peavy Schedule. 


RELIGIOUS SearViICES 
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Ail major Nevy ships have 
at least one Navy Chaplain 
aboard. Others, when in 
company with the big boys, 
often arrange to have the 
Cnoaplain hish-lined over 
POW 3a SUC Aye one yee ae. 

Most shore stations neve 
chapels and chaplains from 
the Catholic. Provessanms 


and Jé@wish Ladinse. 


(Sa) 
Co 


MEaDICAL AND DENTAL CARE 


Poy ncCesSGery tTreaviscna, mea ical or denval ..o2 ai 
CuGeoency Mavurcewlll be Caken Care so. aboard your 
fitp, OF AL SNHOre SvacieOnsS where Civilian care: 1seno. 
Conveniently a2vallaocle. Ide Want to x<enind ou tage 
Hmeval VesselSvand G@ircrai, by tneir very wauure, 
present certain hazards not normally encountered on 
snore, so it is best to be alert end exercise 2 hisn 


Oceree ol Care 20Or your Owl Ssalec7, di Neomenwtiau. our 


cruise is not marred by even tne slightest accident. 








TOTS 


BeaoulLd you find 820 me€cessary co Cancel this cruise 

ao tie Last mimice, please cContace. Bae DistricusPuplic 
miiairs OLTice ac Code . be Lemmaeme 

or if there are any other questions not answered in this 
pooxlet, or your letter Of unvivavion, doenee noo usce 


wWOoncall wuliS number, or your 1ocal Naval Getablashncne. 


Pou hy TAGGs 


lt will help considerably to wear the enclosed small 
name tag if you are requested to meet an escort fron 
your ship in a public meeting piace such as a hotel 
looby. Attached to the last page o2 Uitoepamen ie lsarc 


two bageage tags for your convenience. 


SMOOTH SAILING $ 
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"The Fortune Survey,” Fortune, November, 1955. 
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Management's Self-conscious Spokesman,' 


: Dos - 


Fortune, November, 


Katz, Elihu. "The hro-Step Flow of Communication,” Mass 
Communication.» ed. Wil bursccitan eee Gana 
University of Illinois Press, 1960. 


Rowland, A. Westley, "Do We Know How Well We're Doing?" 
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U. S. Naval Institute, Us Sic Nevel sinsultvutevrrocecar ea 
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table viel Dis) cubnteia nee: 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, "The New Four-Ocean Challenge," 
Veshington. U. 5. Government Printing OLfice, : 


1964, 


ems Wevy, Public Inicormation lMenual.)) Wacmiaetomce Us oF 
GOVELTNMEN Geer tine Ot ieee topo. 


Un mil eileeened. te termite | 


Heuu, Merbert 4.) the Navy Cfiice of, Information. =n 
cublished descrintive revort for PR 734, 
GOVeErnventeal Public Relevionus 7 SoCo 260 iin. 
Communication, Boston University, May, 1964. 


"Military Public Relations,” term report for PR 701, 
Public Relatiouws;: Primciales ¢  ractocer 

School of Public Communication, Bosten Umiverei ls 
Fall, 1965. 
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Other sources 


Personal interviews with Chiel of Iniormavizon, Pict  ,er- 
and snip vublic affairs officers, May-July, 1966. 


Personal interviews with Navy guests, May-July, 1966. 
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